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THE CAT. 


Now, Pussy, do not scratch me, pray! 
I will not hurt your Kitty ; 

You tore my frock the other day, 
You should not be so fitty. 


And now you look so very meek, 
And purr, and seem so pleased, 

As if revenge you would not seek, 
If Kit or you were teased. 

I think you're like some little boy, 
Who smiles and looks quite good, 

Till something happens to annoy: 
Up mounts the angry blood. 

A toy is lost, a ball mislaid, 
Or bedtime comes too soon; 

In short, so hard to please, ’tis said, 
“ He’s crying for the moon.” 

[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wim. Crosby & Co. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES ABOUT ELLEN.-=No. 3. 


“ Come, Ellen, do just run over with me and 
see Sarah, if it’s only for two minutes.” 

“No, I cannot, Julia; for my mother said I 
must not.” 

“But your mother is away. She will never 
know it.” 

Oh, Julia!” said Ellen reproachfully. | 

““Why, where would be the harm?” persisted 
Julia. 

“It would be disobeying and deceiving my 
mother. ‘That would be very wrong.” 

Julia did not know how to answer this; but at 
last she said, ‘‘It cannot be wrong just to run 
over to Mr. Graham’s.” 

But even this failed to confuse Ellen’s clear 
ideas of right and wrong. ‘ No.it would not be 
Wrong just to run over there—but if my mother 
had forbidden me, then it would be wrong.” 

“ But why did your mother forbid you?” 

“T[ donot know. I did not ask her,’’ Ellen 
replied. 

“ Well, my mother said I must not go, because 
Sarah was sick. But I know there can be no 
harm in just running over one minute.” 

“Oh, Julia, when your mother has forbidden 
you.” 

“But I want to see Sarah so much. And I 
shall stay only one minute.” 

“Tt will be just as much disobedience as if 
you staid all day. Besides our mothers know 
What is best. *They would not have forbidden 
our going there without good reasons.” 

Julia was out of hearing before Ellen finished 
speaking; but she returned very soon, looking 
pale and frightened. 

“Oh, Julia! what has happened; have you 





hurt you?” Ellen inquired, looking almost as 
pale as her friend. 

Julia burst into tears, and it was a long time 
before she could speak; at last she sobbed, ‘*Oh, 
Ellen! Sarah is very sick; and perhaps I have 
taken the disorder and shall be sick too. Oh! I 
wish I had minded my mother. 

* Who told you so? Why do you think so? 
Have you seen Sarah?” Ellen asked all ina 
breath; at the same time, moving almost uncon- 
sciously, farther from her friend. 

“Mrs. Graham. told me so herself. Nancy 
was in the hall when I went in; I asked for Sa- 
rah, and she said she was in her own room; sol 
ran there directly. Oh Ellen, how frightened 1 
was! Sarah lay upon the bed with her eyes shut, 
breathing so hard, and looking so red. The 
room was dark, and I did not see how she look- 
ed till 1 got quite up tothe bed. Then I turned 
to go away as quick as I could; but she opened 
her eyes at the noise, and when she saw who it 
was, held out her hand to me. I took it, and 
Oh! how hot it felt.” 

‘‘Did she speak to you?” Ellen eagerly in- 
quired. 

Julia shook her head. ‘No, for Mrs. Gra- 
ham just then came in; and without saying a 
word, took my hand, and led me out of the 
room. When we reached the stairs, she said in 
a low voice, Julia, you have done very wrong to 
go into Sarah’s room. She is dangerously sick 
with the scarlet fever; the disorder is contagent, 
or some such hard word, I don’t remember it ex- 
actly—but I remember she said, ‘‘I am afraid you 
have taken it, my dear.” Oh, Ellen! if I have 
what shall I do?” 

Ellen did not know, and could only advise her 
to hasten home and ask her mother; which Ju- 
lia, thoroughly humbled and alarmed, readily 
consented to do. 

Oh! thought Ellen, when Julia had gone, if 
she had only minded her mother she would not 
have had all this trouble. And then she felt 
grateful to her own dear mother that she had 
early accustomed herself to habits of obedience. 

Julia had indeed taken the fever, and was ill 
many days. My little readers I trust will never 
know from experience what she suffered. But 
(tod mercifully spared her life, and at length re- 
stored her health. 

*¢ Oh, Ellen!” she said after she recovered, “I 
shall never forget what I suffered; and ] hope I 
never shall forget that it was the reward of dis- 
obedience.” F. 

Stockbridge. 
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DISOBEDIENCE PUNISHED. 


Dear Children,—I have a true story to tell 
you, which I hope you will read very carefully, 
that you may avoid the errors of the little girl 
about whom I write, and never suffer the punish- 
ment of disobedience as she did. 

Caro.ine Hanson lived in a country town in 
the eastern part of Massachusetts. She had very 
kind parents, and three affectionate little broth- 
ers, one older and two younger than herself, but 
no sister. 

Her father’s house was more than half a mile 





|from the village school house, but Caroline al- 


ways attended school, even in the winter; for 
she had warm clothing and tight shoes, and so 
she need not fear the cold. 

Mrs. Hanson gave her little daughter a par-| 


ticular charge, early in the winter, to keep in 
the school house during the whole noon recess, 
and never go out to play on the ice and snow, 
even if all the other misses went out. This com- 
mand Caroline obeyed very strictly fur about 
two months; and whenever her mother asked 
her how she passed the noontime, she would an- 
swer with a smiling countenance, ‘“‘O mother, I 
hal a good time playing school;” or, “I sat 
down with the other girls, and took turns read- 
ing in a pretty book.” 

One day, as she was sitting by the window, 
Sarah Lawton came running in, saying, ‘‘ Caro- 
line, why don’t you go out on the ice? you 
can’t think what a beautiful slide we have found; 
*tis as smooth as glass.” 

‘*T don’t want to go,” said Caroline. 

‘© Why not?” said Sarah. 

**T don’t know how to slide. I am afraid to 
go on the ice,” answered Caroline. 

“O,” cried Sarah, “ we'll hold you up, and 
show you how to slide; come, you must go a few 
moments.” 

It was very true that Caroline did not know 
how to slide, but that was not the reason why 
she did not go out. 

Sarah saw that Caroline really wished to try 
the ice, for she looked smiling, and did not seem 
to speak in earnest when she said, ‘I don’t 
want to go.” So she said a few more kind, 
coaxing words, as she took Caroline’s hand in 
hers, and drew her towards the door. Poor 
Caroline thought of her mother’s charge, and 
her heart beat painfully in her breast, but she 
smiled as she suffered her friend to lead her out 
where the noisy little party were chasing each 
other across a little patch of ice, with what they 
called ‘ real good slides.” 

When she went home at night, she felt very 
fond of her kind mother, and kept trying to be 
very attentive and obedient to all her wishes, 
because she felt that she had done wrong, and 
she hoped in this way to make amends, or at 
least she hoped to make her own heart feel ea- 
sier. O, poor Caroline! If she had only made 
a full confession to her mother, and talked it all 
over with her, and asked her forgiveness, and 
received advice about resisting temptation—she 
would have gone to school the next day prepar- 
ed to say to her companions, “ No, I cannot go 
on the ice, because my mother has forbidden it.” 

After this time, Caroline generally staid in, 
and watched her companions from the window, 
but sometimes she transgressed, and ran out a 
few moments. Whenever she did this, she was 
sure to feel guilty and unhappy, yet she had not 
resolution to resist the temptation. 

Finally a new amusement was found. The 
boys of the school brought some nice coasting 
sleds with them, and these they would draw to 
the top of a little hill, front of the school house, 
and then take a merry ride down. 

The girls soon left their ‘fine slide,” and the 
boys were so kind as to offer to draw them down 
the hill. 

This sport, too, Caroline watched from the 
window, and when she saw Sarah Lawton, and 
Mary Brown, and Ann Wyman jumping up and 
down, and clapping their hands with glee, and 
heard the loud shouts in which she could not 
join, she thought she must just run out and see 
what made them so merry. Her love of play 
overcame every other feeling, and she was not 
willing to stop and think what it was best for her 
to do; so she caught her cloak and bonnet and 
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was soon among the noisy group. While she 
was on the hill she thought she saw her father’s 
sleigh pass along the road, and for a minute she 
felt that she was doing wrong, and must cer- 
tainly go into the house; but directly she for- 
got it. 

When school was done, and the little girl 
went home at night, she felt guilty and sad. 
She did not dare to look up when her father 
said to her, ‘Caroline, as soon as you have put 
away your things, come to the fire and dry your 
feet.” She obeyed, and sat trembling with the 
expectation of a severe reproof which she well 
knew she deserved. Her father did not speak 
to her immediately, but after a little while he 
said, “‘ My daughter, did I see you out playing 
on the snow, to-day?” 

Caroline said, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” in a faint voice. 

“It has been a cold day,” said Mr. Hanson, 
‘‘and it was very improper for you to go out. 
Never go out again when you stay at noon.” 

Caroline’s mother also said she was sorry to 
hear that her little girl had been disobeying her. 
It was rather a gloomy evening to Caroline, and 
she really thought she should never do such a 
wicked thing again; for now it was past, she 
thought she should have been quite as happy in 
the schoolroom, and then she might have had a 
light heart when she came home. 

The next day was not so windy and cold as 
the day before. The party of children was 
larger, and more joyous and noisy than ever. 
But Caroline sat at the window and laughed 
when she heard the others laugh, and clapped 
her hands when she saw the sleds glide smooth-. 
ly over the snow, but she did not think of going 
out, till her little friend Sarah Lawton, and two 
or three other little girls, came running into the 
school house, crying out, ‘* Where is Caroline 
Hanson? O, here she is allalone. Come, Car- 
oline, you must go out and take one ride.” 

‘¢ No,” said Caroline, “* I can’t go.” 

‘¢ Why not?” said Sarah, ‘‘ you went yester- 
day.” 

«¢ Well,” answered Caroline, “it was cold out 
then, and—” 

“O, ’tis warm to-day, you don’t know how 
pleasant it is up there,” said Sarah, “and Jo- 
seph Milton has brought a new large sled, and 
he says it willcarry four girls, and he says you and 
I are just the right size to sit down first, and we 
are going to take little Lucy Davis and Marcia 
Brown in our laps. Only think what a fine ride. 
Come, won’t you go?” 

Caroline began to hesitate. She thought it 
did look very pleasant out doors, almost like 
spring, and she wanted very much to try the 
new sled, and she would only take one ride and 
then run in. Poor Caroline! though she had al- 
ready felt in her own breast the punishment of 
disobedience, she began again to be overcome 
by her love of play, and to yield to the tempta- 
tion which drew her away from her duty. Ina 
few moments, four little girls were seated on the 
sled, and two boys, of ten or twelve years of 
age, were ready to act the part of very smart 
horses in drawing them down the hill as fast as 
they could run. They’started, and had just be- 
gun to descend so fast that they could not stop if 
they wished to, when Caroline screamed out, 
«OQ stop! O dear, dear, do stop! You'll kill 
me, you'll kill me!” The boys, and all the chil- 
dren were dreadfully frightened, but the sled 
pressed heavily upon them, and though they 
held back with all their might, they could not 
stop till they came to the bottom of the hill. 

By this time poor Caroline’s cries had ceased, 
and she had fainted from the effects of severe 
pain. Soon after they started, her foot had 
slipped between the slats of the sled, and turned 
directly back, and in this position, her foot un- 
der the sled, with the cords stretching, and the 





collected two or three young men who attended 
the school. 


her as she lay on the snow, but their cries soon 


One of them broke the sled to 
pieces to take out the wretched looking foot, 
while another raised the distressed little girl in 
his arms and carried her to a neighboring house. 
While a carriage was sent for to take her home, 
she was laid on her bed for a few moments, and 
though her pain was os severe that she could not 
describe it, she could not help thinking of her 
disobedience even more than she thought of her 
pain. ‘* How can I see my father and mother?” 
thought she. ‘*O how I wish I had remember- 
ed what my father told me yesterday!” 

The horse travelled swiftly towards the house 
of Mr. Hanson, but it seemed a long, long way 
to Caroline, for the motion of the sleigh pro- 
duced new pain in her mangled limb, and her 
heart beat more and more violently with the ex- 
pectation of soon meeting her offended parents. 
Caroline trembled all over, but not with cold, 
or pain, as she heard the door open, and looked 
up expecting to see her father. It was her moth- 
er who came to the door, and she immediately 
said, in the most tender tone, ‘‘ My dear child, 
you are badly hurt; you must be brought in, 
and laid on the bed, and we ‘will send for the 
doctor.” 

The little girl had not been weeping for some 
time, but when she heard her mother’s kind 
voice, she began to sob aloud, because her feel- 
ings were moved by hearing such affectionate 
language when she expected reproof. 

When the doctor arrived and looked at the 
shapeless foot and ankle, now shockingly swollen, 
he said, ‘* This is a bad job, a very bad job; but 
we will do the best we can with it.” 

While the doctor was with her, and after he 
went away, Caroline was all the time listening to 
hear her father’s sleigh come into the yard; and 
she kept thinking, “‘O what will father say? 
_How can I look at him? how can I answer him 
when he speaks to me?”” When she heard the 
door gently open, and saw her father enter the 
room, her heart beat with more violence than 
ever, and she covered her face in the bed; but 
he came softly up to her, and began speaking 
as gently and affectionately as her mother had 
spoken—called her his dear Caroline, and asked 
her if she felt much pain now. 

That was a painful and tedious night to Caro- 
line, and many days and nights that followed 
were full of distress, but she told her parents all 
about her disobedience, and how sorry and guil- 
ty she felt, and they were ready to forgive her, 
so that her mind was much happier; but it was 
far easier for her parents to forgive her than it 
was for her to forgive herself. 
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THE PRAYING CHILD. 

I want to tell the dear children something 
about a sweet interesting little boy six years old 
—the son of a minister. 

I once had the pleasure of spending a few 
weeks in his father’s family. He had a sister 
younger than himself, whom he very dearly lov- 
ed; so strong was his attachment, that he could 
scarcely bear to have her out of his sight—and 
seldom appeared so happy, as when engaged in 
some act of kindness and attention to her. 

One day he came in from school, leading her 
by the hand, as usual; and his sweet silver voice 
I heard saying, ‘‘ stop, dear sister, ’till brother 
takes off her bonnet, then Ma will give us the 
fine harvest apples she promised!”—off they 
both ran, skipping and jumping into the adjoin- 
ng. room, where they received the expected 

ruit. 


I saw nothing of either, until nearly school 





bones breaking, she took her first and last ride 
on the new sled. 


time in the afternoon, when I discovered the lit- 
tle boy sitting at the front door. LI observed he 





At first there were none but children around 
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His dejected countenance was so unnatural to 
him, that I insisted on knowing the cause of }j 
trouble. With reluctance he told me, that while 
he was fixing his little wagon, sister eat her ow), 
apple, and then eat his. Says he, “I can't take 
Sis to school this afternoon—she served me 
such a trick.” ‘My dear,” said I, “ what if 
you go pray for Elizabeth—ask the Lord to fo. 
give her, and probably you will feel better.” 
Here, a tender chord was touched, and the tears 
gathered in his eyes. Just at this moment I was 
called away to attend to something, and found 
on returning that he had retired for prayer, 
When he came out of the bed-room, I was jy 
another part of the house, but heard him ¢ajj 
out, “come dear little sister, let brother tie oy, 
her bonnet—Pa says it’s school time.” 

Now, this dear boy was in the practice of 
praying three times a day. I observed him. 
from the first of my visit at his father’s house. 
daily, after dinner, go into his sleeping-room, 
which was next to the one 1 occupied; for sey- 
eral days my impression was that he went in ty 
study his lessons, but was soon convinced it was 
for the purpose of prayer. I was informed that 
for about a year he had his regular seasons fo; 
secret devotion. 

In the evening, when the children returned 
from school, I was invited to accompany then 
to the garden, to view a beautiful flower just iy 
bloom; perceiving their faces look like crimson, 
and the perspiration pouring off, I asked how 
they became so overheated. ‘O,” said the lit- 
tle boy, ‘“‘ we ran so fast from school that sister 
fell down—John Stewart, the boy who says 
such bad words, was close by us, and Pa and 
Ma don’t allow us to keep his company—but say 
we must always try to shun him, because he’s 
such a dreadful swearer.” The sparkling of his 
dark blue eyes, evinced the satisfaction he felt, 
in having thus escaped the breath of the profane. 

A few months after my return home, | receiv- 
ed a visit from this same little boy and his moth- 
er. There being such a variety of objects in 
the place where I resided, calculated to divert 
his attention from the subject of religion, many 
of which were new and curious to him, I conclu- 
ded his mind woul! certainly be drawn so far 
from God, that if -he observed prayer morning 
and evening, his regular season through the day 
would be likely to be forgotten; but in this ap- 
prehension I was mistaken and joyfully disap- 
pointed—to my knowledge he missed not a si- 
gle day. On one occasion when his time for 
prayer arrived, he was engaged in play with two 
little girls. I was sitting in a room adjoining 
that in which they were amusing themselves; and 
heard him say to his little companions; ‘I must 
go up stairs now, but I'll come back again;’ 
when he returned, he seemed reluctant to joi 
in the same boisterous plays, and proposed that 
they should all sit down and look at the pictures 
in a Sunday School book. 

If any little boys and girls should read thisac- 
count, and admire the character of the child 
whose history has been given, let them like hin, 
first give their hearts to the Saviour who ha 
said, ‘‘ Suffer little children, and forbid them not 
to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Then you can carry your little griei- 
ances to him who is the hearer of prayer; and 
having become like your dear Redeemer, meek 
and lowly of heart; instead of revenging any 
wrongs you may receive, you will be prepared 
to exercise the same forgiving spirit, that this 
little boy manifested towards his sister, whose 
selfishness induced her to rob him of his apple. 

“Lord teach a sinful child to pray, 
And then accept my prayer ; 

For thou canst hear the words I:say, 
For thou art every where. 

Whatever trouble I am in, 
To thee for help I'll call ; 

But keep me, more than all, from sin, 


For that’s the worst of all.” ANN. 

















had been weeping, and inquired whether he got 
“No ma’am,” he replied. 


hurt whilst playing. 





Chambersburg, Pa. March 29tk. 
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SKEPTICISM. 

«‘ Mother,”’ said little Frank D , With an 
unusually anxious expression on his smooth 
round face, “‘I wish you would tell me what is 
the meaning of skeptical. I heard father say 
Jast evening, he wished Uncle Henry was not so 

tical; he thought it was a great misfortune. 
| know skeptic means one who does not believe 
in the Christian religion; but I know uncle does, 
go it can’t be anything like that; so what does it 
mean, mother?” 

“In the first place, my dear Frank, you are 
not quite accurate in your definition of a skeptic; 

ou have fallen into a common error. Skepti- 
ism merely means doubt, and not actual unbe- 
lief. Persons are called skeptics who really dis- 
believe the Christian religion, and those are often 
called unbelievers who have not quite arrived at 
that unhappy point, but are in the distressing 
state of doubt—skepticism.” 

“Oh, ther, I guess | know what father meant, 
pecause Uncle Henry never believes anything. 
Yesterday, when I told him I had been up every 
morning this winter before seven, he said, ‘Are 
you sure of that, my boy?” ‘Yes, sir,” said I, 
“for I always look at the clock the moment I 
am dressed.”” Then he turned right round to 
father, and asked him how many times he sup- 

sed I had been up this winter before eight 
o'clock; and father told him he might rely on 
my statement, for I was an accurate boy. And 
then, when Susan came in, he turned right round 
toher, and asked her if I was an early riser! 
And so he always does; he asks half a dozen 
people, and finally don’t believe any more than 
when he began. I think father was quite right; 
itis a misfortune to be so skeptical.” 

“Tt is so, Frank; and I believe it is better to 
be sometimes deluded, sometimes deceived, and 
often disappointed, than to be always doubting. 
Faith in God is the first and greatest blessing 
and support in life; next to this is faith in man. 
By this I mean, my dear boy, faith in man’s ca- 
pacity to do and to suffer; reliance on the possi- 
ble attainments of our fellow-creatures; trust in 
their truth, goodness, and affection. But, my 
dear Frank, I’m going on a little ahead of your 
understanding and years; so I will come back, 
and tell you there is a kind of skepticism to 
which young people and children are very much 
addicted.” 

“Pray, mother, what is that?” 

“Do you remember that last fall, when your 
cousin Anne was staying with us, your father 
and I tried to convince her that her low spirits, 
and constant headaches, and cold feet and hands, 
and constant shivering, were owing to her neg- 
lect of exercise?” 

“Oh yes, I remember how you used to talk to 
her, and how she used to sit there in the rocking 
chair in the corner with a shawl on, and her feet 
up on the stove, and never stir out with the rest 
of the girls.” 

“No; she said she did not believe in exercise; 
soshe went on all winter till she got a severe 
illness, and that cured her of her skepticism; 
now she believes, and takes regular exercise, and 
is perfectly well.” 

“Well, she got pretty well punished for her 
skepticism, mother.” 

“Yes, Frank; and you may rest assured that 
. such skepticism will be punished sooner or 

ater.” 

“Do you remember, when John was at home 
ftom college how he used to lie on the divan all 
day and read? He was told over and over again 
that he was injuring his eyes. He was skeptical, 
and went on reading in the same way. Now he 
is obliged to give up study because his eyes are 
weak.” 

“Oh, mother, how could he do so?”’ 

_“How could he, Frank? I think I know a 
little boy whom his mother has found nailed 
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down to his Arabian Nights till the daylight was 
quite gone; and when he was pretty sharply re- 
proved, he would answer, ‘J don’t believe it 
hurts my eyes at all.’ ” 

“Oh, mother, Ill not do so again; I'll not be 
skeptical.” 

‘“* How often have your father and I told Law- 
ton West, that, unless he pays more regard to 
accuracy and truth, we can place no confidence 
in him? He says that of all things on earth he 
desires our confidence, and yet he is just as 
careless of the truth as ever. Is not Lawton 
skeptical?” 

‘I don’t see that, mother; Lawton keeps on 
lying for ever; but I don’t see how it is because 
he is skeptical.” 

“If, Frank, he believed what we say—if he 
actually realized as we do when we heartily be- 
lieve that we could never place confidence in 
him, he would make an effort to reform. How 
do you think it is with Sarah? I tell her over 
and over again that she makes me most uncom- 
fortable by her disorderly habits. She says, 
‘** Oh, aunt, I would not make you uncomforta- 
ble for the world;”? and the next hour her shawl 
is on the floor, and her bonnet and gloves no- 
where to be found. I tell Eliza, that if she eats 
candies and sweetmeats she will injure her teeth. 
She says directly she don’t believe they hurt the 
teeth. Miss Smith complained to me the other 
day that she had a constant headache. I begged 
her to leave off drinking coffee. ‘*Oh she did 
not believe,” she said, ‘that coffee hurt her.” 
Mrs. Allen told me her little girl was getting 
very pale and thin. I advised her not to keep 
her so many hours in school. ‘ Oh,” she re- 
plied, “‘ I don’t believe Mary will ever hurt her- 
self with study.” 


‘“‘Seems to me, mother, everybody that you 
know is skeptical.” 

‘“‘ The truth is, my dear boy, persons are not 
disposed to believe when their belief must be 
followed by a change of conduct—by the cor- 
quest of an obstinate fault, a bad habit, or a 
strong appetite. Those are best and happiest 
who are most ready to believe in those who have 
more wisdom and experience than themselves, 
and who will act in conformity to their belief. 
First faith, and then works, Frank.” 

[Miss Sedgwick’s Stories. 
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AFFECTING NARRATIVE, 

For several years [ resided in a city of the 
South, and while there, received from the Amer- 
ican Bible Society a quantity of Bibles for dis- 
tribution. I was in the habit of seeking oppor- 
tunities for religious conversation with those who 
visited me on business, and repeatedly heard of 
whole families who were not only destitute of 
the word of God, but were unable even to read 
it. One case affected me very much. 

A man called one morning with his son—a 
miserable, sickly boy, about fourteen years old— 
for medical advice. The poor boy had suffered 
for months under a severe attack of intermittent 
fever. Though the disease had been “ broken ” 
by one of the violent remedies so often used in 
such cases at the South and West, still he was a 
most pitiable object,—pale and livid as a corpse, 
bloated with dropsy, and suffering constant pain 
from a diseased liver. His mind was almost as 
much affected as his body; and his dull, heavy 
eyes, and vacant stare, plainly showed that he 
was gradually falling into a state of hopeless 
idiocy. I could give the father no hope of af- 
fording him bodily relief; but I thought it possi- 
ble something might even yet be done for his 
spiritual health. I told him it was hardly possi- 
ble his son could recover, and asked, 

“Do you think he is prepared te die?” “I 
hope so; he has always been a good child,” was 
his reply. 


‘Do you think he loves God? Does he like 


to read the Bible, and hear and talk about his 
Saviour, and do you think it would be pruden: 
to tell him I think he must die?” ‘I suppose 
he don’t know much about them things; he can’t 
read the Bible, and I shouldn’t like to tell him 
he must die.” 

‘“« But, my friend, if you believe he cannot live, 
you surely would be glad to have him prepared 
to die. I hope you and his mother will read the 
Bibie to him, and pray with and for him; and i: 
may be, if you cannot restore him to health, God 
will enable you to do a great deal better for 
him—prepare him for heaven.” ‘ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “I should be glad to have him prepared 
to die; but we have no Bible to read to him.” 

*©O, well, sir,” said I, ‘I will supply you. 
You surely are not willing to be without a Bi- 
ble.” ‘* Why, as to that, I don’t think a Bible 
would do me much good; I can’t read.” 

* But your wife will read it to you.” 
she can’t read.” 

‘“*How many children have you?’ Some of 
them can read it, and I will give them a Bible.” 
‘‘T have five children, but we haven’t been able 
to give them larning, and they can’t read.” 

After some further conversation, I prescribed 
for the boy, and they left me. Some two or 
three weeks after this, I was walking in the 
grave-yard, when a funeral procession entered it 
from the country. I joined them at the grave; 
and after the body was committed to the earth, 
‘cust to dust,” I noticed that the chief mourner 
—this same unhappy father—was disposed to 
linger behind; and after the crowd had dispers- 
ed, I came up and entered into conversation 
withhim. He seemed almost heart-broken; and, 
gazing on three fresh graves before him, he said, 
‘¢ There are three of my poor dear children. If 
have buried them all within a week. I shall 
never see them again. I expect to find their lit- 
tle sister dead, when I get home, and I shall then 
have none left, but my poor sick boy.” I could 
only mingle my tears with his; and, without a 
word, pressed his hand, and left him. 

An application of this affecting narrative is 
hardly necessary. I trust that every child in 
this land of Bibles and schools, will feel how 
greatly he has been favored; and when he thinks 
of the thousands in our land, and the millions in 
heathen lands, who have not even heard of a Sa- 
viour, that he will not only pray for them, but 
will feel it a blessed privilege that he can help 
to give them the bread of life.—S. S. Visiter. 

<> 
EARLY WILL I SEEK THEE, 


Written for a Sabbath School Concert, by a little girl of 8, 
on the question, “* Why should I become a Christian while 
young?” 

I should think that if it is important ever to be 
a Christian, it is important to be one while we 
are young. One great reason why I should be 
a Christian while young, is because God com- 
mands me to be one. Jesus Christ says, ‘‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God;” and God says, 
‘“My son, give me thy heart;” which means, 
my teacher says, the same as being a Christian. 
Then, if I would please God, I ought to be a 
Christian while I am young. 

There is another reason why I should be a Chris- 
tian while young. God makes all his promises to us 
while we are young. He has never promised us that 
if we seek him late we shall find him; but he says, 
‘¢ Those that seek me early shall find me.” 

I should be a Christian, too, while I am young, 
because I should have longer time to do good, than 
if I put it off till old age. 1 have been reading 
the library book called, ‘“ Grandfather’s Story 
about the Pilgrims.” The book says that those 
pilgrims who came over to this country from 
England, were Christians; that it was because 
they were good that they did so much here; and 
that if they had not been Christians, we should 
not have had schools, and ministers, and Sabbath 
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Schools, and all the privileges that we now enjoy. 
Then, if 1 would do good in the world, as they 
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did, and other good people have done, I must be 
a Christian. 

I ought to be a Christian while Iam young, 
because I may die before I am old; and the Bible 
and my teacher say that I cannot be happy after 
death, unless I am a Christian. 

I should be ashamed to send so short a piece 


as this, if you had not said you wanted us to/our travelling on the Sabbath.” 


write, if we could not write more than five lines, 
and here are twenty cight.—S. S. Visiter. 





 - EDITORIAL. 





THE LAMB. 


A gentleman once relat- 
ed to me the following in- 
. cident. I was in the coun- 

& try, said he, and walkin 
% in the fields I saw a floc 
f of sheep browzing. One 
P lamb I observed apart from 
§ the rest of the flock, lying 
ky, down asleep. The other 
* sheep and lambs had wan- 
dered on farther cropping 


the grass and flowers as they proceeded. They had left 
the little sleeper behind,and apparently forgotten. But it 
was not so. Presently a little dog came barking and 
frisking up a lane near the field, and seeming to be mak- 
ing his way towards the lamb. Instantly one of the 
sheep in the flock left off eating and began to watch the 
dog. As soon as she saw that he was really approach- 
ing the lamb, she ran towards it, and standing over it, 
protected it with her own body. Of course she was its 
mother. And she thus showed that she had not forgot- 
ten or neglected it, even while seeming to have done so. 

This animal, said the gentleman, made me think of 
the care of Sabbath School teachers for their scholars , 
perhaps because I was a teacher myself, and was very 
tauch interested in the employment. Just as this sheep 
watches over her lamb, thought I, so does the faithful 
teacher guard and cherish his pupils; and if he sees any 
danger approaching them, especially any danger to their 
souls, just so ready will he be to protect and defend 
them. 

There is another application of the incident, however, 
peahaps still more interesting—viz. it reminds us of the 
care which Jesus Christ takes of the lambs of his flock. 
Would you not like, dear children, to belong to this 
happy company? Would you not like to be enclosed 
safely in his fold, where Satan, the roaring lion, cannot 
reach you, to be led by this good Shepherd in green 
pastures, and beside still waters,—to be carried in his 
arms and laid in his bosom? If you love him, and en- 
trust yourselves to his guidance, you shall be thus led 
and protected ; and no evil shall ever approach you. 

















VARIETY. 








Rev. John Baily. 


The Rev. John Baily, an eminent divine of the 17th 
century, was so honored of God as to be made the instru- 
ment of the conversion of his own father, while he was 
yet a child. His mother was a remarkably pious wo- 
man, but his father a very, wicked character. The good 
‘instructions and frequent prayers of the former, were so 
blessed to the soul of little John, that he was converted 
to God while very young; and having a remarkable 
gift in prayer, his mother wished him to pray in the fam- 
ily. His father, overhearing him engaged in this exer- 
cise, was so struck with remorse and shame at finding 
his child, then not above eleven or twelve years of age, 


A Young Lad. 


One Sabbath, a few children were gathered round the 
porch 0f a village church, waiting tor the commence- 
ment of public worship, when a wagon, with a number 
of persons in it who were going out on pleasure, stopped, 
and one of the men called out to the children, “ Halloo 
there, what sort of religion do you have there?” One of 
the young lads replied, “ A sort of religion that forbids 


——~———— 

Little George. b 
Last summer, says a respectable correspondent of the 
“ Youth’s Magazine,” [ sent my two youngest children, 
with the nurse, to the sea-side, in a vehicle which con- 
veys many of our tradespeople for bathing. By the 
way, little George fell down on his knees, crying out, 
“ Oh, Bell! I came away and forgot to say my prayers !” 
A young woman who saw him was conscience struck ; 
and thought, “ Here is a babe rebuking me; when did I 
pray in all my life?” This simple me: ns was the instru- 
ment which the Father of spirits was pleased to use to 
awaken her from the sleep of sin. She kept by the 
nurse and children all the time they were bathing, and 
when she came home sent for me, when I found her full 
of anxiety. She lived eight months, wasting in a con- 
sumption, and died with a firm trust in her Saviour. 

ee 

Do you think you love Jesus? 


In the village of H. the Sabbath School has flourished 
for several years, and all classes, from the aged father 
and mother, down to the youngest child, capable of re- 
ceiving instruction, were interested in it, At the com- 
mencement of the school in the spring, a vigorous effort 
was made to increase the number of pupils; and a pious 
young man gathered twelve or fourteen young lads into 
a class, of which he took the oversight. Being very 
young, none over five years, he accustomed himself to 
ask such questions, and impart such instructions, as were 
adapted to their capacities. One Sabbath morning, he 
said to a member of his class, “ James, do you think you 
love Jesus Christ ?” The boy hung his head, and gave 
no answer, as, perhaps, many older scholars would have 
done. The teacher repeated the question with more 
earnestness than before ;—but no reply. Unwilling to 
let so interesting a question pass unanswered, he repeat- 
ed it the third time, “James, do you love Jesus?” But 
no response ;—his eye remained fastened on the floor. 
& little boy sitting next to him, not more than three 
years old, replied, “I guess he don’t love Jesus Christ 
much, for if he did, he could tell you something about 
it. 

True, very true; if children, or Christians love Jesus 
Christ much, they will love to talk about him. J. L. R. 


——__—_.. 
A Boy in Madagascar, 


As I stood one day by Mr. Jeffreys, says Mrs. Jeffreys, 
the widow of a missionary at Madagascar, in her journal, 
catechising the children, I asked them which of the 
commandments was the most difficult to observe. One 
after a long pause, mentioned one, and another a differ. 
ent precept; till at last a boy, about twelve years old, 
said, “The last is the hardest.” Mr. Jeffreys asked, 
“Why is it so my boy?” He replied, “ Because for one 
who is poor to see another possessing a great deal of 
money, a great deal of clothes, and much cattle and rice 
without wishing for some of them, is very hard; I think 
no person can keep this commandment.” : 


———___ 
Four Testaments. 


A child, under seven years, was accustomed to work 
for herself, during her leisure time, for which she receiv- 
ed some trifling pay, But it was enough to be useful 
bi She aay ard ie prea and gave them to a 
gentleman, to be distributed among th i 
his Sabbath School. inners 
O, that a like spirit were manifest in every child! 
And the good that would be done i i My sk 
great it would be! wah te 


——_—>____ 
A Gaelic Scholar, 


The teacher of one of the Gaelic schools, in the Long 


Island, sent one of his scholars on an errand some dis. 
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performing that duty in his house, which he had neglect- 
ed himself that it brought on a deep cuuvielion of hic 


wretched state, and proved, under God, the means of yehoel, otsed to accompany him. They hed proceed- 


his conversion. 


—>——_—_- 
A Chinese Youth. 


The absurdity of the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was once strikingly exemplified, during the examination 
of a young Chinese convert by a Romish missionary. 
“How many gods are there >” asked the catholic priest. 
“ None, sir :. Soerecee the humble disciple. “None! 
none exclaimed the priest; “Why, have ; 
told you there is one?” 7 sant swage 


“ Yes, sir,” replied the new 


tance from home. Another boy, but not at the same 


ed about four miles, when the latter be 

The Gaelic scholar reproved him; he Mahe i: 
fault, and they went on together. A second and a third 
oath, however escaped him; and then the Gaelic scholar 
stood still, and said, “ Dost thou not know that the Bible 
saith, ‘Can two walk together except they be agreed 2 
therefore, by Bible-law, I can go no further with you : 
I will return home and you may do what you please.” 
He accordingly returned, and reported to his teacher the 
facts of the case, who was far better pleased with the 





convert; “ but you know I ate him yesterday !” 


—" of his conscience than if he had fulfilled his 
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A Little Girl. 


One evening, a lady and her little daughter attended 
religious meeting, and while the minister was speaki 
of the neglect of family duties, such as reading the 
Scriptures, and of family prayer, the little daughter, who 
listened attentively, and perceived that the preacher was 
describing a neglect that she had witnessed herse 
whispered to her mother this question; “Ma, is Mr 
- talking to you?” This was powerful preaching to 
the mother; she was immediatery brought under dee 
conviction of sin, which resulted in her conversion. P 





—— 
The Worst Thing 1 Ever Did, 


I was conversing with a sailot, a few weeks ago who 
was awakened to see his lost condition while out of 
Christ, and while I was trying to impress upon his mind 
that Jesus was willing and ready tosave him—that even 
the chiefest of sinners may have salvation, if they wil] 
repent and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ—he re. 
marked to me, “O,I know all about these promises, | 
learnt them while at the Sabbath School: I used to go 
to Sunday School when I was in England. O, it was 
the worst thing lever did to leave that Sabbath School” 
He repeated the last sentence several times. That gail- 
or is now enabled to trust in that Saviour whom, to use 
his own language, he “had so often hated.” It appears 
when he left the Sunday School, he got into wicked 
company, and became a great sinner. 


. eta 
{> A Series of Stories by “ Frances,” is received, 
We shall begin them with the New Volume. 
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From the Sabbath School Teacher. 
SPRING. 
Conversation with a little girl six years of age, in which 
her ideas, and as far as possible, her words are used. 

CHILD. 
“ Oh, mother, hear the little robins, 
Sweetly singing in the air, 
Tell me why they now are singing, 
Is it now their time for prayer? 
“ When I lay me down to sleep,” 
Then I say my little prayers, 
And when I get up again, 
Ere I dress and come down stairs. 
MOTHER. 
Does my darling ask the question, 
Why she bears the robins sing? 
*Tis because they are so happy, 
In the pleasant days of spring. 
CHILD. 
Yes, I know they’re very happ 
And their hearts are full of alee ; 
But, mother, are the little robins 
Better far, than you or me? 
MOTHER. 
Think you not, my little daughter, 
That the robins better are: 
They ne’er did a naughty action, 
So their hearts are free from care. 
CHILD. 
But, mother, they have not within them, 
That which tells me every day, 
When I do not what you wish me, 
That ’tis wrong to disobey; 
Therefore they cannot be naughty, 
Nor of sin have any dread ;— 
But in one thing I am better, 
I shall live when they are dead. 
MOTHER. 
Know you not, my little daughter, 
Many, younger far than you, 
Are called from earth and all its pleasures; 
May you not be summon’d too: 
CHILD. 

"Tis of my soul that I am thinking, 
That to God in heaven will go, 
When my little pulse stops beating, 

And my body is laid low. 
MOTHER. 
Are you sure, my precious darling, 
That your spirit will arise, 
To that Heaven, where Jesus told us, 
He had mansions in the skies? 
CHILD. 
Yes, dear mother, I am certain, 
That my soul to God will go, 
If ’'m good and love my Saviour! 
Mother, you have told me so. 
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